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in monotonously employing the couplet 'look-see* to describe
every visual act, 'Pijin English* has sacrificed the proper English
discrimination between the passive connotation of 'see* and the
active connotation of 'look', for the sake of ensuring that the one
nondescript 'hyphenated* word shall at least convey unmistakably
the general category of meaning that is common to both its
constituents*
The English that has undergone this conversion into a cheap
chinoiserie may prove puzzling to ears which have been accustomed
to hear nothing but English from their infancy; and this un-
Englishness of 'Pijin English' is illustrated by a story to which the
present writer, as a child, was never tired of listening as it was
told by an old great-uncle of his1 who had served in the English
merchant marine  and had risen to the command of an East-
Indiaman.   The incident related in this story purports to be an
historical event dating from one of those middle decades of the
nineteenth century of the Christian Era when the narrator was
navigating his ship in Chinese waters and when the trade which
made such a distant voyage worth while for European merchant-
men was being forced upon China at the cannon's mouth by
European men-of-war.   The story tells that, in a lull between the
successive naval wars of aggression in which the Western Powers
were at that time forcing open the Far Eastern hermit empire's
hitherto almost hermetically sealed doors, one Power which had
recently been at war with* China made an offer to the Chinese
Government, through the diplomatic channel, for building a hos-
pital at the foreign Government's own expense at a point on
Chinese territory which these unexpectedly benevolent foreigners
took the trouble to designate.  The offer was made in proper form
and in courteous language; but the site which the foreign Govern-
ment had selected for its benefaction was one of such conspicuous
strategic importance that the Imperial Government's suspicions
were aroused.   To invert the terms of Clausewitz's epigram,3 the
policy of the European Power that was making the offer was
shrewdly suspected by the mandarins of being *a continuation of
war by other means'.   However, they had now been taught by
painful experience to take every possible precaution against giving
these bellicose * South Sea Barbarians' any shadow of excuse for
resorting to arms on the ground that they had been insulted by the
Imperial Government's behaviour; so, with an uneasy mind, the
mandarins accepted the offer in phrases still more courteous than
those in which it had been laid before them. Their uneasiness did
*  Captain Henry Toynbee (vivebat A.D. 1819-1909).
2 Quoted in III. C (ii) (6), vol. iii, p, 298, footnote 2, above.